up them that ambassadors, spies and favourite ministers
came to see the King in such privacy as his bedchamber af-
forded. This was by no means complete, for the room was
always full of courtiers until Charles retired, and even then
etiquette demanded that a gentleman of the bedchamber
sleep there. The King, harassed by incessant publicity,
needed a private exit to his amours and a private entrance
for his politics.

Such conveniences were not to be found everywhere
about the country. Hampton Court was best, but a few
weeks there were all that could be permitted. The plague
was raging so uncontrollably at the end of that time that it
counted its victims by the hundreds every day instead of
every week. Hampton Court was much too close to London
for safety, so the royal train moved cumbersomely on across
the country seeking successfully for safety but in vain for
comfort and amusement.

Charles fixed on Salisbury for his headquarters, but the
place was so small that nearly every member of his retinue
felt the discomforts of over-crowding. An order for all
<e superfluous persons " to quit the town gave little relief.
Then, to add to the inconveniences of makeshift lodgings,
a case of plague was discovered among the domestic serv-
ants. The epidemic was seeping slowly through the entire
country, though nowhere did it reach London proportions.
However, Charles was afraid people would begin to think
the plague followed him, and he tried to keep the illness
of his servant secret. This was impossible, but the measures
he ordered to prevent contagion served just as well, for no
more cases developed.

For eight weeks he remained in the vicinity of Salisbury
suffering acutely from boredom. In sheer desperation he
visited a number of dull towns in the neighbourhood. His
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